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|, W. W. MEMBERS 
APPEAR IN CASE 
AS PROSECUTORS 
BEFORE THE BAR 


For the First Time in History, Per 
haps, Prosecutor Si 
W.; Test Case to 


NO. 565) 


its With 1. W.! 
how Laws are| Factories; “Must Have New Basis 
| 


MINERS PLAN 
~ SUPERINTENDE 


A. F..of L. Loses Nearly 65,000 


PRESENT TOTAL 

MEMBERSHIP IN 
FEDERATION IS 
ONLY 2,812,407 


ecutive Council Deplores Failure 
of Campaign to Organize Detroit 


For Bosses. ~ they Say. 
By \ < PMAKKE After forty seven years of labor capital 
n the American Federation of Labor, in 
FREDERICK, tole J 1 Meflrayer,' its efforts to aid the employers to control 
superintendent of the Robinson and Pictou|the worker as a@ master controls a slave, 
(CK Lanes), tned at Watonbure in| ehich in sometimes deseribed by the gen- 
the court of John W All tice of the teel trem of “class-collaboration.” can on 
peace ended in a ver acquittal forliy boast of a little more than two million 
defendant and a half of members out of approximate 
tr was und J when Meltirayer was) ly 42,000,000 wage workers in the United 
arrested that his ca uid be transferred | Sta Purthermor® instead of aking 


to the district rourt. Through a miunder 


tanding it was brought a 


| progress the official figures shew a falling 


in the court of joff in the past two years of nearty 65,000 
Judge Allen, and from the start the miners!members of the A EK, of | 


They plead 


who crowded the court room during the! for a “nev basis of appeal” but continue 
trial, were convinced that nothing but a! te denounce everything “radical” and cry 
verdict et “pet quliy” wanld f With/out for “conservatism” and a “pooling of 
hat in mind, the crowd regarded the pro jintereats” as between labor and capital 


elings as they would n comedy sketch | Rut they have, however, called a halt on 

in vaudeville labor capitaliam in the form of “labor 
was first het that J alte mks” and “investment enterprises” The 

pa had been dis i: beemae ‘Pett ix still wide open for 1 WoW 

a member of the TW Wo Then the dis-|eaniaation the revolubenary induct n 


Inet attorney had the 


the constitution of the 1 WW briefly ex 
wlained, establishing that the 1 WoW 


lawful labor organization Th 


harge 
rst McBrayer wax violation of statute 


rd an analysis 


m the AF 


of the Revised Statutes of 1908, pro- Reporting 

viding that no employe can be discharged /¢7th annual convention, Amereas 

eeause of membership ine leeful tabor {te ef Labor, in ban Angele the 
organiration tive council states that while numerically 
The defenae made hy Farrar, general|the federations figures show an tera’ 
ouncel for the © F & 1, was slong three{" membership of 8.441 wince 1926, this 


lines that the F WoW had called an un 
Inwful strike for Sacco and Vangetti (that 
strike the Sacco Vanzett! 
1 © proven 
that the 1 WW had put out 
sicketa during the Sacco-Vanzett 


was called 


8 court) 
strike in 
violation 


for membership in the T W. W., but for 
preading 
actions during the Sacco-Vani 
trike 

MeRrayer him: 


of the anti-picketing law: and | Ye 
that Noriega and others had not been fired| Fegistered by the barbers, bricklayes 


figure in 64,890 beluw the 1925 level, the 
present total being, 2,812.40 
ons 


Forty international w eport a gait 
fn membership, 24 report a loss and 42 re 
tnmin at their 1926 level. Of these 42, 
liiave remained stationary for the last ‘to 9 
| years. Gains of 1000 or more members were 
ron. 


workers, carpenters, capmakers, steam en- 


“red” propaganda and for their|Rineers, federal employes, hodearriers, cooks 
stti protest |and waiters, lathers, longshoremen, paint 


ers, plasterers, pontoffice clerks, stage em 


1f made a good witnesa| ployes, teamsters, typos and upholsterers 


for the state under crowvexamination, He|Loxses of 1000 or more were reported by 


admitted sever 


times that he had told| the boot and shoe workers, railway carmen, 


the snen fired they were fired for being|cigarmakers, mine, mill and smelter work 


members of the 1. W. W., and then changed | ¢ 
‘on redirect examination and|ary unions are tho electrical workers (142, 


his story 
changed 
tion. One witness for the defense, 


back again on recross-examin: 
in his 


and the molders. The larger station 


000) and the coal miners (400,000) 
“It has been a rare experience,” the 


anxiety to show what a good sucker helegecutive council sagely remarks, “to find 


vas, stated that McBrayer had fired 16] am employer who ¥ 
except one admitted |It is a regrettable commentary that the 


and that all of th 


ntarily raised wages. 


that they were members of the 1. W. W.;|principle of higher wages had to be estab- 
and when this one man denied that he|lished largely by foree.” Union wages have 


was a member MeBrayer put him back” tojon the 
him for the day he had|level, it is 


ork and pi 


whole maintained their 1926 
declared, with a number 


fo-t. It took a tot of coaching on the part]of increases. The public is taking « more 
of the defense attorney to patch that up,|friendly view toward unions, the council 


but it was an unnecessary task 
Other witnesses for the defense afford- 


finds. 
A veritable industrial revolution ix dis- 


ed good deal of amusement to the audi-|covered in the mass production industries. 


When they told of being in fear of|"In practically none of these industries are 


their lives while trying to pass the pick-[the workers organized. There must be # 
ets. Most of them had tarned back but} new basis of appeal. We are not in a posi- 
the one or two who did pass the line could| tion to report in detail,” it is reported of 
not report that any violence had been used! the campaign to organize the Detriot fac 


against them. Two ladies were asked to] tories. 


Company unions are declared a 


leave the court room before a fink named | serious problem. 


Trujillo took the stand. He told in excel- 


Labor capitalism in the form of labor 


lent Englisly what terrible names the pick-|banks, investment enterprises ete. has fur- 
cts had called him; and.what an impolite|nished sufficient experience by this time 
thing they told him to do to the boss to|*to make a solemn warning imperative. In 


The district at- 


r judgment the time has come to stop 
xpansion,” is the verdict, with an allusion 


McBrayer was handed a time-crder by|to the collapse of a number ‘of the locomo- 


an unexpected crack and he had not had|campaign.a rueful beckward look is cast 


time to figure out an answer. 

order itself flatly contradicted his previous 

replies. i 
(Continued on Page 4) 


‘The time}at 1924 when “both parties Ignored the 
bat 


Bel na 


y One ISA 


Bax 


ae Ree AS A ORT TERT NE TET 


one of the hardest fighting 1. W. W. 
repeatedly discharged from the mine 
his fellow workers. He is completely 


the right of free speech seriously. 
BELOW, “The Hog Back,” strate; 


Cossacks in 1914. 


ABOVE, Conrad Alvillar, a blacklisted Wobbly miner. This man is 


and is facing eviction from a C. F. and I. house simply because he takes 


by. both sides during the battles fought by Colorado miners against the 


BRITISH LABOR 
LEADERS STARTLE 


AT LOS ANGELES 


Craft Union System Outworn and) 
I Britishers Tell Fdie- 


*LOS ANGELES, Oct. 4—(P.P.)y—Arth- 
ar Pugh and Will Sherwood, | British 
Trades Union Congress fraternal delegates 
to the American Federation of Labor, ad: 
dressed the convention in Los Angeles 
Wednesday morning on the larger aspects 
of trade union policy. Progressive Amer- 
Scan delegates have come to look to the 
British visitors each year for analysis and 
ideas that they do not get from the as 
sorted native politicians and ecclesiastics 
that are invited to address them. They 
were not disappointed in Pugh and Sher 
wood, though Pugh, an elderly worried- 
looking little man, failed to conquer the 
customary din of the labor auditorium. He 
was chairman of thé British congress dur- 
ing the fateful 1926 general strike and is 
aow general secretary of the Iron & Steel 
Trades Confederation. Shertood is pres. 
ident of the Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Trades union and general industrial officer 
of the big General & Municipal Workers 
union, an organization of the semiskilled, 
The general strike of the British unions 
was not a revolutionary act, Pugh said, 
but the tory xovernment’s trades disputes 
act of 1927 has gone far in sending them 
m that direction, They have been for pub- 
lic ownership of production and distribo 
tion the past 50 years, he explained, bat 
now since the state has come out openly 
on the side of the employers, stronger ac- 
tion than heretofore is necessary. 
European labor men, he continued, are 
keenly watching the performances of 
American labor unions in the field of labor 
italism, of co-operation with the em 


miners, in Colorado. He has been 
s because he believes in organizing 
blacklistéd in all of the mines now, 


gical position many times contested 


WAGES AND HOURS 
ARE LOW AND LONG 
IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Although the wage worker in the -teel 
industry is now working less hours than 
formerly he is also getting less wages per 
hour, The I. W. W. is striving for a six! 
hour day for steel workers and all work | 
ers, but at the xame time the k WoW 

would also raise the wages. Thib can be 
done by organization industrially in the T.| 
W. W. to the point where the worlters can 
refuse to work more than «ix hours or for | 
less than a minimum wage of whatever 
they with to specify 


| 
The steel industry is still one of the un-) 


organized industries; there are 400,000/ 
workers in it; it is @ fertile field for 1.) 
W. W. activity. One delegate in each cen-| 
ter could work wonders, by arousing the 
workers to organize and elect their own | 
organizers and establish their own job 
bfanch and then their Yndustrial branch, 
and finally their industrial union. 

Conditions in the steel industry are told 
hy Eliot Harris, Labor correspondent, as| 
follows; 

Average full time carnings of employees 
in the steel industry have been slashed 25 
percent since 1920. 


Part of this cut is due to the reduction 
in hours, which has been considerable. The 


jers, and all but lived in the mines Boys 


ployer ete. They are asking whether 
American Iabor has thought this tendency 


MACHINES SCRAP srescrssts.s Sirsa Sars 

end capital is to become the servant of 

MINERS IN HARD |istrce cteter it peas smaty koe 

cr competition against the rest of the 

B ny world and at home, leading to further ex 
COAL DISTRICT! #2 oo =r: 


On the intenational field Pugh hopes for 
1° new kind of world labor organization, 
organited not by national federations but 

Jong industrial lines, transcending natio- 

ei | NOPE 
the cru nal borders and uniting first all workers 
in one line of work under a secretariat, 


By ED. FALKOWSKI 
SHENANDOAH, Pa—(PP) 
success of modern machinery is evident in 

fe click of pool balls and the slip of 
the click of pool balls and the slip of) 4 tne secretariat co-operating sec: 
celluloid cards on railroad ties, where) 

i { idle m ther to kill the retariats in the other lines, 
L Besuelites Deaggllb pare pirsect | "sherwood, who is a better platform man, 
useless hours. Entering an anthracite town | 2 

struck out right and left. Labor organiza 

the stranger would imagine the collieries| 

re wile as he takes in the knots af | tions stick to outworn methods of organiza 

hg tion that no longer correspond to industri 


gossiping men whose cheeks bulge with 
. th | a1 conditions, he said, pleading for amalga- 
sizeable bunks of catplug: whe suck sie mation of craft unions into industrial uni 


mouthfuls of smoke out of corncob pipes ("ths Ain do away with the present 
enormous waste of trade union energies 
He expressed his astonishment at the 


Many years ago the collieries never had 
tnough men. The chronic shortage of help 
compelled many to put in long hours of 


overtime. Men actually slept: in the break- met employers and at their contempt 


cus treatment at the hands of sheriffs, 
governors and judges. 

“1 wonder what British miners would 
think of Pennsylvania,” he cried, “where 
your labor’ officials tell me that = coal 


re dragged out of achool on forged age 

tifientes, and given to breaker bosses 

who put them to rooting out the slate from 

chutes of ground coal. If one lost a job in 
the morning, one could et another with- 

: company can hire and arm private police 

out going home at all, by merely stopping) Vit, power even to kill the striking min 


at another one of the 20 collieries in the 
ers and where deputies are paid by the 
immediate vicinity. 3 bart 


But those were the good old days’ that 


itted 

Ce Ht ay wan dens by. OB: Groen hampy| etl Sod tile nee Oe Prd 
fra driven by electric motors have done| 8% Sa ia wi 

Saks of the jobs it will give their member. 

away with lokies and squads of 20 men} ” prosiderit Green had no opportunity to 

whose jab was to dump the small cart} os5 the customary reply as the time for 

Which opce hauled the rock from. the] ts morning ecasion waa up and the af- 

oat to an auto tour 


hrelplessness of unions in the United States| 


Member's in Two Years 


—_——_—_ 


DISCRIMINATION 
TO BE MET WITH 


A.F.OF L.CONFAB | REPEATED STRIKES 


IN COLORADO AREA 


Steal Werbars of) Packie: Beeected 
Join State Wide General Walkout; 
Conference October 16 to Elect 
State Executive Board. 


° By Kristen Svanum 

PUEBLO, Colo.—On Sunday, September 
25th, the Colorado Buel, and Iron Company 
announced a wage increase of 68 cents & 
day for daymen and an increase of 4 cents 
a ton for miners mining pick coal. 

“The attitude of one miner, who declared 
today, ‘the extra money leeks good to me,’ 
is believed to be the attitude of most 
Southern Colorado Cos) Miners,” says the 
Rocky Mountain’ News on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27th. 

This seems on the surface reasonable 
enough, but it is far from the actual 
situation. For one thing the daymen con- 
stitute only a very small percentage of 
the working force as compared with the 
diggers. Another point of importance is 
that the increase te be the same for the 
diggers as for the daymen would neces- 
xitate that they dig 17 tons of coal a day, 
‘a manifest impossibility, Six or seven tons 
day being considered a very 
work for a miner loading pick 
miners loading machine coal 
have so far been left out in the cold 

To accept this small increase without 
further struggle is far from the mind of 
the Colorado coal miners and from the 
policies of the | W. W. in Colorado. Our 
policy in regards to this question has now 
been shaped in its general outline and will, 
except for unimportant changes as to de- 
tail, be as follows: 7 
Conferences will be called in the Southern 
and Northerr, district, and in Freemont 
County of the coal miners On the same 
date we hope to have the G. R. U. call 
a mass meeting of the Pueblo steel work- 


At these cpnferences district policies 
will be shaped and delegates elected to 
|an All State Conference to take place in 
Pueblo on October 16. One of the orderh 
of business of the All State Conference will 
|e the election of a State Executive Board, 
| with authority o call a state wide strike of 
miners and steel workers, We hope that 
this strfke call will be inside the thirty 
| day's notice law, but it seems that the In- 
dustrial Commission has for its main bus- 
Jiness to make any trike call illegal 

This of curse we can't help. If the In. 
dustnal Commission wants to discredit it- 
self further in the eyes of the workers of 
|Colorado, who are we to stop them from 
|doing so? 

Besides the big issue of wages and 
general scale of working conditions which 
only can be settled by radical change, there 
fare several problems confronting us in 
| Colorado that will require constant and 
| paient attention and a continuous grind of 
hard work 

The first problem is in regards to un- 
due discrimination by the nianagement and 
discharge of minere for union activity. 
‘There is a law agaifist that, but that law 
can be circumvented with too much ease 
and we cannot rely on officials of the 
state, whether legislative, judicial, or exe- 
cutive. The only security we shall have 
is when we have @ union functioning on 
the job that can attend to all grievances. 

As a test we instituted proceedings a 
gainst the superintendent of the Walsen 
Mine. It was @ forggne conclusion that he 
would be acquitted, but it was «uite an eye- 


opener to the miners to see that there was 
no relief in court Juan Noriega, the mem- 
ber in question was told that he was not 
discharged for beingjan I. W. W., BUT 
FOR L W. W. activity. Quite a distine- 
tion. 

(Continued 2 page 3) 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN L. W. L. U. 120? 


An Appeal for Job Delegates 
An Biitorial by, Ed Peterson, Secretary-Treasurer I. U. 120 


cede, natural 
perhaps, upon L. W. I. U. 120. 

If the I. W. W. had not been ARSOLUTELY economically and scien- 
tifically sound, the ONLY hope of the working class, the ONLY POS- 
SIBLE way of deliverance from wage slavery, it would have falJen under 
the attacks of its enemies, Fortunately, being the logical product of the 
present profit system, its philosophy inegntrovertible, its structure that of 
sound, scientific, REVOLUTIONARY INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM, its ideal 
and idea bigger than any of us or all of us combined, it could not perish. 

For these reasons, while many honest member’ are now drifting around 
aimlessly, and others became discouraged, that intelligent, militant minori- 
ty which forms the backbone of every organization remained steadfast 
through all the storms and maintamned the LW. W. as a well organized 
fighting unit in spite of all handicaps and difficulties, patiently waiting 
and working for the proper time to restore the I. W. W. to its proper 
place of influence and power as the factor in the Amencan labor move- 
ment. 

This PROPER time is here NOW 

The master class, taking advantage of our temporary weakness, has 
in the lumber industry a» well as in all other idustries by its speed up 
system forced the few to do the work of many, thus gorging itself with 
unheard of profits while mullions of slaves were added to the unemployed, 
drifting around, hungry. poorly clad and homeless. This unemployment 
gave the lumber haFons the longed for opportunity to cut down wages, 
decrease piece rates and reduce the hard fought for and hard won condi. 
tions in the camps again to the pre L917 lev: In their unbridled gree 
they overlooked the fact that such procedure would create sufficient dis- 
content to make the lumber industry agun a fruitful field for LW. W 
education. This opening breach was widened by the brutal murder of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, which opened the eyes of many workers to t ils 
of the system. 


The loyal members of 120, by hard work and sactifice, have main 
tained more thar a skeleton organization as well as their branches at all 
yical points. but leaving it still hard to reach the workers on account 
blacklist and because they are just beginning to awaken from their 
hargy 

In spite of this being THE TIME for getting results from organization | 
wet we facing a condition which demands immediate attention | 
ind the most strenuous action if 1 U 120 ts not to shde back at w time 
chen it should ads can tly. The difficulty which confronts us is this 


As a result of the above mentioned conditions most of the bi 
(and they must be maintained) can only keep going by using practically | 

the funds collected on their territory, whi “ 

ly do enough business to meet the most necessary: fy 
this account we cannot pat new organizers in the fi 
is hantpr nd the condition threatens to stop pracucally all activity 
At this time when the opportumty is here to regain and increase our for 
mer size and econume power ‘Phe mability of most of the Branches to| 
vert to headquarters mi impossible to assist financially in orsamiza- | 
tion activities, though oft know that just a little more money, just | 

‘a man or two In the field at certain times, could turn wasted effort 


Not receiving sufficient funds from the branches or 
the field, the | UL in turn cannot discharge its obligations to G: al 
Headquarters, which in turn prevents the latter from domg the most 
necessary organization and educational work 

The strength of an organization like the I. W. Wo has always been 
and must always be dependent upon the activity of the individual mem- 
especially the delegates. A study of the 1 U. 120 Bulletins will make 
it plan that unless YOU do something, and do it pronto, we will not only 
miss the present opportunity but, for the lack of a few lousy dollars, lose 
some of what we have left at a time when we should make tremendous 
progress. The delegates, the organizers, the speakers, few that they are, 
report unanimously that AT LAST the workers are again willing to listen 
to the message of REVOLUTIONARY INDUSTRIAL UNTONISM; but at 
present their best efforts cannot do much more than replace the natural 
defections through death, leaving the country, drépping out, etc. 

There is only one sound way of financing a labor organization and 
that is through the sale of due books and stamps. Other ways may be 
sometimes: temporarily necessary but can only be makeshifts. The only 
remedy we can think of is to practice that SOLIDARITY in which we be 
lieve and of which we speak so much. We must not just sing and speak 
about it; we must not stop with passing even the most constructive reso- 
lutions; but we must unite in unremitting efforts to organize the slaves 
in the I. W. W. for better wages and conditions and the final overthrow 
of capitalism. 

There are at least 500 members in I. U. 120 who should and could 
carry credentials, but who used to say when approached on this point (we 
hope they wont say it now): “What is the use? You cannot do anything.” 
Which was, perhaps, never really quite true. There is no delegate, who 
would use every opportunity without keeping himself on the tramp by 
foolish brass band tactics, who could not during the year line up two or 
three new members and keep twa, or three others from dropping out by 
stamping them up at the right time. If the average line up was only 
$3.50, and the average stamp up was only $1.50, this would produce from 
these 500 delegates an Average of from $20.00 to $30.00 a year each, or 
rer a TEN THOUSAND AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 

This would enable the branches to increase their activities and still 
remit handsomely to I. U. headquarters. In turn the I. U. could take caré 
of the opportunities for effective organization which pop up every now and 
then in different parts of the country, and also meet its obligations to 
General Headquarters. In turn, General Headquarters could function as 
it should in putting out educational matter and speakers to help the I. U's 
in organization efforts when opportunities arise, such as there was not 
long ago with I. U. 510 in Philadelphia, 460 in New York, etc., which 
proved almost fruitless for lack of sufficient funds. 

The opportunity is now before I. U. 120. Not only that, but unless 
something is done and done immediately, L. W. I. U. 120, instead of grow- 
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and if those cards once belong. d to the| Now who is willing to help to 
house then nature would stop her discrim-| workers understand that the pi 
ination and the sellers of the use of’their|ership of capital is the effect, and not the 
ace would get all wealth that was pro-|cause, of the game they are playing now? 
duced with their ace. ‘That as long as tify want to play the 
But that agitation did not bring the game of making a living in @ private man- 
capital cards to the house; ‘and the sellers|ner the bett players are going to get the 
of the use of their ace got impatient. They|capital and the use of all the workers 
believed that nature was discriminating | they need, while the players who come be- 
against them because they did not have the | hind will ultimately have to sell the use of 
ase of capital cards. They came to the|themselves. That without the use of the 
conclusion that if they as a unit refused| workers the big capital cards are worth- 
to sell the use of their nce, the buyers|less, and that it ix the game which forces 
of aces would be powerless and they could the workers to sell the use of themselves 
demand that they get the use of all the/and not the big capital cards which force 
capital eards they could use, or otherwise | them to do #0, for they come later 
there would be no wealth produced and, Who is willing and able to show the wor- 
the kame and the house would bust kers that in order to emancipate them. 
That idea brought a panic among the|.sves they have to learn to cultivate and 
ambitious queen holders. They saw their|piay a mew game RIGHT NOW, and not 
pipe dream come into danger They told| postpone to do that until the present game 
and tried to prove that this idea was]i, busted on its own account, because then 
general nonsense, that it was criminal; ithe would be too late to start. A system of 
was barbarous. It was not the way civilit-| production is a game that grows, and in 
ed people settle their differences. The| order to grow so big that it will be able 
best thing te do, they said, was to discart| is accomodate all the people who want to 
that idea and do what we queen holders! contribute their ace, and so make a liv 
tell you to do, which is a civilized method | ing by producing the wealth they need 
of settling the differences. Hy and by the with thelr own ace in m social manner, it 
ueen holders got over their fright and! wit) have to go through its process of 
claimed if that idea was put into practice | solution, That process takes time, and 
na way that it would bring them the! cannot be accomplished overnight. That 
Then it was not | process ix the experiment of the players 


ie 


joker then it wae OK. 


general nonsense hut a political master 


fn general (ndy those parties who want 
mroke to ive on the workers are interested in 
Wap eeeaee time the situa postponement They cannot afford a 
Anes ~ who sell (NO came to grow where the workers play their 
bg aa hypnotized that own ability to work in a social manner 
Het aes ¢ following (097 instead of selling it, because if the workers| 
acetone try to do that all cards, like the capital 
First, that it in the sellers and not the 


the queen, the jeker, will become worth 
to their holders, beeause it is the 
ability to werk which resides in the worker 


sof the use of the aces w 
use of those acer: and that in de 
the natural economic law that 1f 
to make use of the thing 


net want it and will not 


that giver those cards their power 


A ame like that will outgrow the old 


kame and take its plage The queen hold. 
rex don't want such a game All they want 
+a change of form of the house so they 
will be able to use the workers, keep them 


buy at 


¢ products that are prod 


huced with them Is net be oy weonnmic slavery and rule them And 
snot because they Play iy that the old game i OK. for them 
ure nee ne they don't do that, but’ onjy the capital cards would belong to 


because they own the capital cards that AFF iy. i ouse and they got the joker 


used in the production of those products. New cho. Ia-willtig to help to look tor 
THiee thet that neueleus and undo the harm the queen 
longed to the house. or to the sellers af | iy in their attempt to play. politics 


the use of the i" i 
with pobtical economy have done 
get the products that arr produce’ with ¥ 


f those enpital cards be 


ace, those sellers would 


thelr aces 

Fourth, that the capital ca 
aces, are not played by privat 
that is privately, but socially; and that the| 
game of production which they all capi! 6/0, the Desaiiea: ean 
talistic production ix social production, and) ee acy qa accretary of said body 1 am 
so the game is all right, the only trouble i. tryeted to ask you to please publish said 
being that it is capitalistic production. 7 igtion 

‘That kind of nonsense that capitalistic|"cwe, the members of the Portland, Ore- 
production is O. K and that the trouble if,| 3. branches, in a regular business meet- 
that it is capitalistic production, is the | ing assembled this 2nd day of October, have 
logical outcome of trying to prove that|iaken under consideration the delinquency 
two different specific acts are not two acts.| of Harry G, Clark, Card No, 142983, and 
but one act; namely the act of working. |°. seq forth in the published delinquent 
—which act is turned into a social act by |iist of General Headquarters, under date of 
the process of productoin and so is @ 80-|yuly the Ist, 1927 
cial act and in the act which ives valual’ “swe ‘find that «grave error has been 
to the products that cre produced—; and! committed in this instance, and as per the 
the act of making use of the ability to!) cords of this branch, and the opinions of 
work, to produce wealth, which act Is the |inany members here who are in & position 
fact which does not give value to the prot-ito know, The $37.10, therein set forth is 
pets but, instead of that, gives the prod-|s debt due I. U. No. 510, by the Portland 
ucts te the parties who perform that act./branch, and for which Harry G. Clark, is 
It in the result of trying to prove that! not in any way responsi 
the process of production, which is  social| “We trust that all the papers and mem- 
process and is O. K. as far os it goes;! bers will help to advertise the facts herein 
and the system of production, which in|stated, and that all parties concerned may 
private production for exchange—the|in the future use better Judgment and 
game of getting hold of wealth by produc-| methods, to the end that the deleterious ef- 
ing in private manner wealth you do|fects of this abuse may cease. 
not want to exchange that wealth for hanking you, and with best wishes to 
wealth you do want, and which game is|all the Fellow Workers, I am 
the cause that brings and keeps into ex-| Yours fer Solidarity, 
intence all the conflicting interest, and so J. A, Rhoades, Portland Br. See’y. 
strife, between mankind—and {s not 0. K., ———- 
fare not two different specific things but a of Agricalteral Workers! 
euty: cust spacitc Wine. And the, wertses| alana Union No siete 
fare s0 hypnotized that they cannot #e¢ the |ioos¢ should make it » point to make the 
aifference between these two. apple harvest in the Wenatchee Valley in 

Now who is willing to belp to wake up/ washington. There is » bumper crop there 
the workers and make them understand| iis year, and chances to de organization 
that Tt is our duty 


1 the Portland Resolution 
partice On Ogtober 2, 
Deninene 
following 


at the regular Joint 
Branch meeting, in Portland, 


socially only ‘the contributors of those virile organization in the Washington 
‘aces. A game which is not simply a game | apple belt. 
\ : 
b 
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low Workers C. 
jumen, L. Oskenen and 
|. Ellis was the English 


The morning the college opened break 
fast wits served in the dining room. At 
8 a m. the bell rang in the collage hallway 
and all the students gathered in Room A. 
The principal, George Humon, addressed 
the student bedy in English and Finnish, 


C. B. Ellis spoke next, on the subject of 
workers education, He denounced the pres- 
ent bourgeois system of education; he em- 
phasized the importance of a workers edu- 
cation and its application to modem indus- 
trialiam. Oskenen addressed the student 
body also. 

Toe balance of that day the students 
were selecting from the curriculum the 
classes they wanted, On the mofning of 
the 16th at 8 a m. the classes were under 
way. In the English department the first 
class in the morning was the economic 
class, C. B. Ellis was the instructar. He 
opened the class for about a week by 
lecturing on economic geography. Those 
lectures gave the class an economic back 
kround for their studies in economics 


‘The introductory course in economics 
was Mary E. Marcy's pamphlet, “Shop 
talks on Economies.” The students each 
read a paragraph at a time. From the 
blackboard the instructor followed step by 
step, turning now and then to the board 
to illustrate in graphic outline some of 
|the cogent lessons of the text The stu 
dents were earnest and attentive. Marcy's 
pamphlet furnished an outline sufficient 
te accuetom the student to logical methods 
of etudy. A few weeks of that discipline. 
a period of defining and interpreting eco 
homie terms and accustoming the student 
to individual application and research 
Then the class was introduced to the text 
of Marx's “Capital” Paragraph by para- 
raph, chapter by chapter, from “Com 
moditiex” to “Modern theory of coloniza 
tion.” the first volume of “Capital” wax 
read and digested. At first, by reading in 
class; then, by direct instructions and 
questions: finally, the whole volume was 
reviewed, step by step, by interpretative 
lectures on the text with blackboard dem 
onstrations. There were a series of lec 
tures delivered on various economic doc 
trines, from Adam Smith to Karl Marx 

The krammar and arithmetic classe 
were instructed by Oskenen. 

The first subject in the afternoon was 
Sociology Lester F. Ward's ifieation 
of Sociology was adopted in the class, The 
instructor lectured on various scientific 
subjects such as, astronomy, keology, pal 
contology, biology, ete. La Place's “Neb- 
ular Hypotheses” was carefully explained 
and illustrated on the board. Archigony 
hypotheses was clearly illustrated, the in- 
structor delving deeply into this biclogical 
doctrine. Haeckel's Theorems were dis- 
cussed in a scientific light. Various gee 
logical ages and periods were {llustrated 
on the board. The evolution of man was 
traced through the various stages and 
periods, down to modern civilization. D: 
win's “Descent of Man,” and Hacckel’s 
“Evolution of Man,” were used as texts 

‘The introductory text used was Engel's 
“Origin of the Family.” The same method 
‘as in the economic class was used: reading 
from the text was followed by questions 
and disscussions. The origin of the famil 
origin of property, and origin of the state 
and social institutions were traced through 
the various ages and epochs. The different 
forms of marriages were discussed, name- 
ly, promiscuous intercourse, consanguinity, 
punaluna, syndasmion, and monogamy 
Difficult scientific terms were defined and 
Interpreted; side lights were thrown upon 
the subjects from historical and sociolo- 
gical source books. 

The next text used was Lester F. 
Ward's “Dynamic Sociology.” The class in 
sociology not only followed the rather 
abstruse pages of “Dynamic Sociology”, 
but entered into the text with enthusiasm. 
‘Throughout the course excursions were 
made inte biology, psychology. anthropol- 
ogy, philosophy, ete. Darwin's, Haeckel’s, 
Spencer's, Kropotkin's, texts were used in 

pshychology, Freud's, Jung's, 


outlining the curriculum afd classes, etc. | used 


HD 
Piss 


statistics and data, I, H. Morgan's “An- 
cient Society” was discussed in the ligt! 
|of Morgan's later critics, the pluralist 
Boas, Goldenweiser, ete. Vern Smith’ 
ticles in the Industrial Pioneer on “Wax 
Morgan Wrong?” were used as source 
| material. The Sociology class was the most 
| interesting, because it covered such a bréad 
field of social and natural science. 
| In the Labor History class the text's 
\used were O'Neal's “Worker in U. S. His- 
jtory,” Perlman's and Common's texts were 
selectively as soprees, but broad dis- 
|cussions were made to include a compre 
hensive survey of the labor union move- 
ment of America from it beginnings down 
to contemporary unionism. Comparative 
studies were made of the A. F. of L, its 
structures and methods; the IL W. W. in 
history and theory apd practice, and con- 
temporary communism. The utmost lat 
ftude for discussion was allowed, and 
much clearer conception of the various 
movements was the result of the studies 
in the labor history class 

The public speaking class included in 
structions and practige in the preparation 
and delivery of speeches Much attention 
{was given to methods of gathering and 
ranging material for the proper con 
struction of speeches. Students had ample 
epportunity for practice; the instructor 
made frank comments and criticism, so 
did the students 

In the bookkeeping 
Century bookkeeping course was used for 
the text. In the organizatio 
WW = Preamble, Constitution and By-laws 
were used. The students in. this 
1 WW, affairs Delegates 
branch secretary's and G. 0, C 
was taken up. Kangas was the instructor 
The typewriting class used the touch 
m in typewnting Kangas was the in 


discussed 
work 


structor here also, 

There is a gymnasium equipped with 
apparatus, parallel bars. rings, boxing 
gloves, wrestling mat, ete There was a 
regular class trained by a phyxical in<truc 
tor The shower and tub baths are next 
to the gym, and there were ample accom 
I] the students. There was 
ach mid-forenoon and mud 
afternoon during which the students went 
to the kitchen where coffer was hot on 
reat range and light lunch was laid 


Delp themselves 


odations for 


an interval in 


out for all the students to 
At noon, the dining room, with its long 
tables, was filled with hungry student 
and again at <x eclock when supper was 
served From the supper hour until bed 
time coffer wax kept hot on the kitchen 
range and the students were at liberty to 


selves 
Ax the winter progresret the lake froze 
solid. Long hikes over the froven lake 


and excursions aboyt the islands wer 
made for recreation und exercise. Skating 
was enjoyed by those who fancied it. The 
lake is only a stone's throw from the 
college grounds. At night there were dan- 
cen, meetings and debates The debates 
were on subjects of interest to the wor 
such as trade unions versus industrial 
unions, direct action versus jolitieal action, 
immediate demands versus ult mate aims, 
social revolution versus poll: cal revolu- 
tion, ete. 

The W. P. C. can accomodate about 150 
students. All workers interested in a work- 
ers education and an interesting place to 
xpend the winter should get in touch with 
Arvid Warne, manager, Bo. 39, Morgan 
Park Station, Duluth, Minn. 


PORTLAND ANNOUNCES 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


PORTLAND, Oregon.—This branch will 
hold an entertainment in the 1. W. W. hall, 
227% Yamhill street, every other Saturday 
at 8 p. m, commencing October 15, 1927. 
Lunch will be served after the entertain- 
ment, followed by,dancing. A good time 
for all. 

The Portland branch has also arranged 
for a series of interesting lectures by 
Clifford B. Ellis, to be given at the same 
hall. 
‘On Sunday, October 16, 8 p.m, Fellow 
Worker Ellis will xpeak on “Nietzsche's 
Philosophy and Capitaltsra.” 

Sunday, October 28, at 8 p.m, the same 


’ 


Tn} lecturer will speak oy “Eugenics and Be 


haviorism.” 

Ellis is always ap entertaining speaker 
with an educational message, and large 
crowds are expected at these meetings, 


SEATTLE LABOR 
~ TOHOLD ANNUAL 
~~ DEBS. MEMORIAL 


Good is Announced for Sun- 
day, » 23, 1.30 p, m, at 
Seattle Labor 31 W. Wo 
Rebel Girls to icipate. 


By Emil Herman 
‘The first annoal Debs Memorial in hon- 
or of Eugene V. Debs, will be held in the 
Seattle Labor Temple on Sunday, October 
‘ 23, at 1.30’p. m. Doors will “open at 1 
e'clock, and the program consisting of 
music, speaking, recitations and singing, 
will begin at 2.00 p.m. 

The Rebel Girls, with Mother Titus ac- 
companying on the piano, will lead in sing- 
ing “The Internationale.” , 

While the meeting is held under the 
auspices of the Socialist Party, of which 
organization Debs was theBexccutive chalr- 
man at the time of his death, all other or- 
ganizations of Inbor have been invited to 
participate. The response to this invita 
tion has been general and, enthusiastic with 
the result that twelve speakers, represent 
ing as many organizations, will be heard. 

H. 0. Pubrberg will be chariman, and 
the following is the program that has been 


arranged 

1:45 p. m—"Walle and Bars", Tast and 
best book written by Huvene V. Debs, will] 
be on male, Also“ ana the War.” 
Rooks will be announces and ten minutes 

devoted to the sale of each 

. 2.05—Munie by Orchestra 
2:15—Hattie Wo (Mother) Titus friend 
will make introductory rv narks | 


Song, ternational Mother 
Titus leading on Aurhiency te stand 
. and join in singing, 
Dr JM. Rich, repre-enting the 
‘ mwealth Chub | 
Henry Arends, representing So | 
clabete and Central Labor Couneil of Eve 
| 
241 Ravin Herman 
Young Sornalit Reading 


Chaplin while | 


the I 
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by Ralp 
the war time E-tonane | 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


(Continued from page 1) 
per hour, amt worse yet the drop 
in hourly wages i# still continuing 
Here in the summary given by the Bu 
1 of Labor Statistics of the United 
tates Lepartment of Labor in a report 
just issued 
Full time Earning: Full time 
hours per ckly | 
oper week = hour earnings 
20 BIL TH cent $45.65 
1922 632 SLB cents $1.67 
1924 64.4 conte 3 
1926 B44 63.7 cents Mad 
These figures are for all workers, from 


highly skilled to totally unskilled, in all de- 
partments of all steel mills studied in the 
According to the custom of the 
they are given for alternate years. 


survey 
Burea 


Alao they 6 


WOMAN DiSce 
RIGHT TO LABOR 
* DENIED “ELDERLY” 


Modern Devils Particular About Age| 
of “Idle Hands” for Whom They 
Provide “Employment”; Especially 
Among Women. 


By Jonnie Wilson 

SAN FRANCISCO.—When I was a lit- 
tle girl everybody seemed to believe that 
‘work was both necessary and honorable. 
There was a familiar quotation in our 
house about the Devil being interested in 
providing employment for “idle hands”. 
Anybody who admitted that they did not 
love work was mentally deficient and li- 


Everybody in my 
world worked. 
It took me some years to discover that 
they had to work in order to eat. That 
there was no virtue in the activity per re. 
but merely the operation of a system 
whereby all the necessities of life were 
dispensed by the few who owned them to 
the millions who had nothing. “A fair 
day's work for a fair day's wage” being 
one of those nice sounding phrases which 
had no meaning The people who owned 
the food named both the hou; 
and the wage to be paid, and the person 
who did the work accepted the terms—or 
starved 

The clear logic of every persons’ right 
to be lary was definitely expressed for me 
by La Farge 


own particular little 


of work 


Jong after T had gropingly 


conned they rightness of such philosophy 


Rut seeing the system did not free me 
from its slavery I still had the choice of 
working to nat or not working and 
without. For the most part T work W 
the people whe awn the earth will let me 

And it is just here that my contact with 


the modern Devils who are 


able to become a danger to the family and |line of slaves cannot “hire out on the job.” 


than 10 percent of the wage for any 
sold to a wage slave; yet there ares 
number of employment agencies on 
near Market street in San 
Calif., that charge from 20 to 30 
of the first stonth's wages for every 
sold—and they sell quite a lot, because 
ditions are getting so that their particular 


only” in the hope of winning over some of 
the business of job selling. 

They “place” both men and women and 
the writer has visited several of them when 
he needed « fob unusually bad, and once 
barely missed being “placed” by one of 
them by not having the forty seven dol- 
lars and four bits they wanted down for 
the job Some time ago we printed an 
article about them by one of our women 
writers, Misa Jennie Wilson, who frequent 
ly in forced to the point of calling upon 
them, and in another column of this issue 
tory by the same writer 
rks, 
suckers get mround the 10 
x the applicant sign 
ated, first thing, 
+ who presides in 


we have another 
concerning the same 


These blood 


percent Iaw by hav 


® contract which sp: 


by a henna haired godd: 


supposed to 
finde 
comes on 
Thad filled in all the blank 
bly could at a number of places and they 
1A wre 
From their appear 
ating three 
ad no iden 
ur wall bed for ni 


ployment for the 


had promised t sent hy 


und none of them did 


ance they were 


s day and {any ommediate 


wt 


tine tise each day 


“Stenographers legal shetitute 


1 call 
Why 


let Rovbfert repres fat one 


pers Young «om 


eof the men 
ather than 


Rut curely +0 
to do the 
te flirt wath? 

There 1 


work come one 


no ane taking that tone in 


here If there were anything suitable of 
fering 1 would have telephoned y Men 
40 not like to employ older women. 

“You see a great many older women 


working!” 

‘The Duchess shrugged her plump should 
ors. 

“T've nothing for you this morning.” 

So my right to “honest employment” 
seems to be d? somewhat questionable be- 
longing—it almost looks as if it really 
didn't exist and that the right to be lazy 
in one which T am going to be forced to 
exercise until I ean hatch up some scheme 


sod meals | 


t It will be noted that the peal of wages} for abstracting fob from the reluctant 
was reached in 1920, there wax a terrific] ang of job owners 
bd drop in 1922, a partial recovery in 1924, 


ij and a aliding off again in 1926. 


; ‘There are a few exceptions to the rule} Averaged $38.28 in 16 days; $2.02 per day, 
or.$14.28 for a seven day week. Open 


: that steel workers are getting less per 
hoor in 1926 than in 1924, and one of thege,|*enrth furnace common laborers received 
tidy enough, is found in the ranks of|2" average of $95.41 in 16 days; $221 per 
3 common, unakilled labor. . Lumping all dis-|“97, oF $14.47 per week 
tricts and all departments together, the|  't ia hardly necessary to point out that 
averse wages of unskilled labor in the|%? ‘aan receiving euch pay can maintain 8 
steel industry are given by the bureau as|fsmily in anything approsching decent can 
tollews: ditions. And a large part of the 400,000 
1920, 50.8 cents per hour. men employed in the steel industry are 
+ 1922, 83.6 cents per hour, common laborers. 
5 192%, 41.7 cents per hour. In spite of the reduction of hours, the 
1926, 41.9 cents per hour. working week in the steel industry is still 
‘The difference is petty, but in the steel|ong. The full time week for common la- 
f indudtry small favors are worth noting. |bor in blast furnaces is 62.4 hours; in Bes- 
‘Such a wage is grindingly small; but|*emer converters, 69.4 hou! 
the actual wage received is smaller than| hearth furnaces, 59.2 hours. 
the theoretical wage. In a study of actu-| The widely heralded passing of the sev- 
fal receipts, 1,600 common laborers around|en-day week in the steel industry proves 
: . blast furnaces got an average wage of 38.9| to be a mirage. In 1914 fifty-three percent 
> cents per hour. The full time earnings per|of all employees in the blast furnace de 
se week, theoretically, should have been| partment worked seven days per week. In 
oe $24.24. 1926 forty-nine percent still worked seven 
oe ‘Actually, they got an average of $3942|days per week. In the open hearth fur- 
4 fn @ period of 16 days, This works out at|naces 52 percent of the employees in 1926 
$2.43 per day, $17.24 for a reven day week! | worked seven days per week. 
ti Common laborers around Bessemer con- 
EF _verters were in even worse plight; they! We fight for you; subseribe. 


‘on open 


the outer office of all of them Her first 
yuestion is “Are you registered with w: 
tnd if you are not then she hands you 
[contract and tells you to “Sign it, please.” 


) Market Street, is a sample 
‘that all of them handle 


Bureau 
the “Contract 


“Read this eareful 


before you sign it” 


(That's at top of the rontract in 
face type) 

accepting a position through in 
furnished me by the Clerical 

t urea. hereinafter callet the 

T agres to pay the said agency 

n San Franewes Cabforma 

2 th t month's salary on the 
month's =alary within 


fays of accepting the position or 
th's salary within 


position. one 


epting 
be pant within fifteen 


be halnner within 


Joy ae 


Pohave read thy abe 
accept it as 8 binding and legal agree 
ments 

Then follows the usual lines for sina 
ture and address, but befure you sign it 
the pink nailed duct calls your atten 


tion to the following note 

“PLEASE NOTE THE FOLLOW 

“Do not sign the contract without first 
reading it over carefully and understand. 
ing it thoroughly, and unless you are ful 
ly able and sincerely intend to make the 
payments punctually as provided for there 
in 

“Lf you are fully able to keep this agree- 
ment and sincerely intend doing ». you 
need have no hesitancy in signing. 

“If you are not able to meet your bill 
‘on time, make written application for an 
extension of time before accepting refer 
‘ence to a prospective employer.” 

So you see they do not actually charge 
you 20 to 30 percent an attorney for them 
would point out, you agree to pay it. But 
they force you to agree to pay it or other 
wise you do not work. The kind of 
they handle are office workers of all 
and practically all the employers turn 
their vacant jobs over to these sharks: 
they will not hire you any other. way. If 
these slaves were organized in the One Bix 
Union—yes, but there is that “if.” Per- 
sonally, 1 do not think they have ever been 
asked to join the I. W. W., and there is 
‘a fertile field for education and organiza- 
tion, and one that surely needs emancipa- 
tion. 

After you have signed the contract, and 
it becomes a legal binding document under 
the laws of California on which they can 
hound you as an “absconder” or “embexs- 
ler” or some such awe-inspiring term if 
you fail to keep it, then her royal highness 
hands you = long list of questions and re- 
ference blanks to fill out, revealing your 
completé life history. Then you go home 
and await results, They may call you and 
they may not, depending perhaps upon 
what your references say about your abil- 
ity and willingness to pay . 


the therty 


disorganized group of 

dealing with a highly-trained cl 

cus worker who, realizing the 

value power wields over the master class, 


in Aberdeen in March 1927, the individ 
strikes in southwestern Washington in the 
month of August of this year, and the one 
now in progress at Richfield, Washington. 
they will know that so far in all cases ex- 
cept the one last mentioned ,the demands 
of the strikers have been met without any 
modification 

The solidarity of the shingle weaver has 
|demonstrated to the owner that for once 
lithe chingle worker ix in @ position to as 
cert his economie rights, therefore it be 
|hooves fellow workers in other branches of 


The fullowing from the Clerteal Placement liniy big industry to take # leaf out of the 


| book of experience of the shingle-weaver 
and packer, and himself try to set his own 
house in order Only by thoroughly or 
ganizing as a class can this be accomplish: 
ed, and when all of the branches of the 
umber industry are in under the one big 
Junion, then only ean we compel the bosses 


tw consider our social and economic rights 

Another thing for the loggers to realize 
+ that im March 1927 the shingle mill own 
of Gray's Harbor voted to join the log 
Aberdeen, better 
known as the blarklist association and on 


ng house in 


[iy the Gughting spirit of the shingle-weay 

4 that from becoming effective 

n tet the deal go through, there 
conditions 


ere prevent 


the m 


would have been the «ame 
camps Every time you got a job 
have had to 
that you were not a union 


Jin the 


0 aticfy the bosses 


presentative 
wou would 
jackliat, and 


nan If you -hawed 


fo not let 
That 
kup the clearing 


the shingbe men, and 
Nhertues 


take away 


the tool 


ould chased of 


f the camps and mil 
Cant No insoaa 


MACHINES SCRAP 


\Continved from Page 1) 


shanks where huge ale sticks are 


* quired by miners for their 
Dreaste. and 

swarmed with 
rolled it ta the 


4 it ante the mim 


aye leaded into 


for inswie 


who unloaded timber 


t. ete One gigantic crane was in 
ed, and that great crowd of busy men 
anished. with only 
kive a touch of life to the old timber pile 
The crane unloads 3 great sticks at one 
time, and transports them directly to the 
sawmill, The erowd of men once here 1 
no longer needed. 

In the mines engines 
and electric motors are making the mule 
drivers @ thing of the past. In former 
lays mule driving was a profession, and 
‘one who made good at it was known 
throughout the region, and was sought 
after by bosses who had humpy and dif- 
ficult gangways which only experienced 
drivers could manage with a team and a 
trip of loaded cars. 

But one motor or compressed air engine 
eliminates these old heroes of long and 
treacherous gangways. Only in very deep 
‘and «mall gangways where it would not 
pay to install a motor can you still find 
the swearing driver prodding his stubborn 
mule along the slush and wet of the track 
On all sides plans are hatching how to 
eliminate the human being from anthracite 
production. Meanwhile population is ex- 
panding, and tha communities are becom 
ing saturated with surplus help. Boys 
breaking through the shell of high school 
find their mastery of algebra and Latin 
quite worthless before the foreman's with- 
ering "Nethin' doin’, as they tremblingly 
approach that august gentleman for a job. 
There is a decided tendency to drift to 
the cities, searching for something “bet 
ter.” But hundreds spend their days whit- 
tling sticks, whistling snappy tunes and 
making the rounds of all the collieries 
once a week, looking for eomething to 
turn up. 

Old men are sent to the “gob pile.” Af- 


tor 4 remaining to 


compressed air 


brightest prospect the anthracite offers 
for advancement, Yet it is swarmed with 
applicants who to want nothing more 
than this. ? - : 


Colorado miners know how to make some 
speed, even with » tin lizeie, but the bosses 
voice over the phone won the race. Ai! the 
three good union men, were declared uny 
fit for work, due to their lack of funds 


to keep an extra spare tire. 


boas and keep their petty straw boss jobs. 
They work regular and when the powers 
out there want a set bailt and rushed 
through they send for extra mechanics, 
Throughout the southern Colorado coal-|#Md when these extra mechanics arrive 
fields we find armed gun men, often with|they are split up into small gangs with 
shining deputy sheriff badges, defending a|® Petty straw boss over gach; the work 
sacred right that does not exist. Non em-|i# rushed through, and then all are daid 
ployees, unless they are bootleggers, mer |off at any hour, night or day. They pay 
‘chants or bible peddlers are, by what is|$1.00 per hour for the first eight hours, 
believed to amount to almost a penalty| then time and a half after eight hours. 
of death, barred from entering the so called] When they are working over time at 
closed campe. meal time they bellow on a megaphone and 
It’s all a bluff! There ie practically nn|Ctervbody (all the new hands) are rushed 
frempein law in the staid’ ef Colerade, | ste the cafeteria and fol a ahenp: sessl, 
Sema of our Fellow Workers get quite |*®! & finishing they collert the outrageous 
a bit of sport cot of blasting open the|Dtice of 76 cents for sume. Than beck 
to ealled “Cleeed Campa” Que ef our or-|%0, Wort end sometimes Biter sip Migh 
fganiaern decided to, call a> mocting. of the| Prim! foal they: lay yon: off then snd 
|Teltec winera in = fashion mest efficicat|‘™ere. These | patty danoralised lackey 
Jbut rather unusual in Colorado. berecteoed ee “powers thet be” will fire 
eae 2 > |you on the slightest pretext, 
lg ae: begin — bere | A worker in the movies has absolutely 
| ean t siaesaesthat, polat atten po conditions, no rights whatsoever, but 
Sa Tattee (Caen ct must work under conditions worse than 
slavery; and no redblooded, class-consei 
Soon he was met by a raving Super. cys worker with any backbone or respect 
semi-military fashion, leather for himself or his fellow worker, will stand 
and the belt, and Was for it 
‘What do you want here’! Join the I. W. W ; all for one one for 
all, fellow workers; inform yourselves; or 
ganize and educate your fellow worker. 
and stamp out these terrible contions us 
T know my rights, and Iam not der which we must toil to earn a living. 
wsking you for any advice This road is Organize industrially and let ux own our 
[traveled by the public and I am one of cwn jobs and abolish the wage system 
| them, Craft unionism is a rank failure and the 
Therewith the Fellow Worker turned his ©. B. U. is our only hope af freedom from 
\nack on Mr Smith and proceeded to adver wage slavery 
tine with a very audible voice the meeting 


|arbed in 


| puttees, wool shi 

xreeted with a 
“You get to hell away from here, thi 
+ private property.” 

‘ay Super, there is no use exeit 


your self 


Fred W. Thompeon 
of the Toltec minem. 
utes later, back cam: 
this time more nervous than ma 
“Are ye still here?” 
{ “Huh? Did you think me my 
ghost? Sure I am here. What's up?” 
After seratehing the back of his head) Tye district attorney was prosectiting 
Ee ee ented {he the case vigorously, was as fair as could 
sheriff he will be here mght sway, so you be expected Gai, oxen mare: Ie, stated tae 
case clearly and has even now taken a test 
had better Ko 1 always treated the 1/200 ‘into district court. It is up to the 
|W W. all right, but, you sew, 1 cant let district court now either to give ux a 
you fellows run this mine altogether” —  auare deal or to admit our contention thkt 
All in vain. The f. W. W. vemtry could! "Tune on cocchices of lage cam 
nines of class justice, It is 
not be induced to leave his post. He stayed he court that (a on trial more than we 
‘on the job unti! all the miners were noU-| 1. ay we have other avenues of relief. 
1 free of where they were te: held thar meet In the installation of cheekweighmen we 
gee meet with the same disregard of law from 
sttosdsta Wes hive Woceaae: ey heey wel es eemare Maes OMe, eee 
formed on what is what, Under the law, the ing majority. Nevertheless they have been 
private owner is entitled to damages if] genid gdmittanee to the ‘pple 


DISCRIMINATION 


(Cont, from page 1) 


the Sup 


|, asking,” 


kers in Colorado can well 


by mine 
the trespasser has caused such. 

a E superintendents, The Mine Inspector has 

Thet's all—The rest fs blu? heen very diligent in his duties, but has 


{nad a hard task. At the Toltne Mine he 
started Injunction proceedings that 
pending. He was a member of the UM 
Leavenworth, Wash—There is 17 miles W. of A. and is still P believe a good union 
‘of a cutt-off being built out of this town|man at heart, and sick of the companies 
for the Great Northern Railroad. There|prutal disregard of mining laws 

are 7 camps at the present time in opera-| But while injunction proceedings are 


till are 


Great Northern Cut-Off 


tion on this job, and some more camps to! 
open up in the near future, Two of the 
camps are tunnel camps, the wages in the 
tunnel camps are miners $6.40, chucktend: | 
ers, $520, and muckers $4.80 per day. All 
outside laborers are paid $4.00 per day. 
Two of the other camps to be opened are 
to be tunnel camps. The chuck in these 
camps is rotten, but the sleeping quarters 
are fairly good, as the camps are all new 
Board ix $1.35 per day and $1.50 per 
month for hospital and compensation. 

‘The work in this vicinity will last ap- 
proximately 2 years, and you are also close 
to the Cascade Tunnel, building between 
Scenic and Berne, which have 3 camps 
working, all work {s 8 hours and there are 
3 shifts working in all tunnel camps. 

The chances of going to work here is 


pending the miners are getting browbeaten, 
while the managements are jerrymander 
ing fake elections. Same trouble as in the 
Diacklicting cases. What is needed is 
speedy relief, and we arr guing to ert it 


through direct economic action, 5) organi 
ed strikes. 

Our plans at the pre ie to Jnswer 
by giving blow for blow. by strikes When 


any member Is discharged for union acti- 
vity, we shall answer by a STRIKE IN 
ALL THE MINES OF TH! COMPANY 
INVOLVED. The same jrocxture will be 
followed in case of try undue interfer 
ence with the instullati: + of checkweigh- 
men and pit committee, or with their per- 
formance of their suties 

The fight will be on and it seems pos 
sible that our main line of attack will be 


Sentiment throughout the field is fine, 


eae 


oo 


* 1, 1927, whem the old contgact expired 


CHICAGO.—IIlinois bituminous coal 
cperators and miners teached an agree 
ment on October 1, whereby the mines will 
resame operation . after being idle six 
months. The mines reopen and the men 
go back to work under the Jacksonville] 
scale. The agreement ended the longest 
suspension in the history of [linois and 


fone of the longest in the history of the 
coal industry. Russian election of 1917, showing that out 


‘An agreement ending the coal strike in}Of some 36,000,000 votes cast, 22,000,000 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma|TeBresented the petty bourgeois, 9,000,000 
and Texas was signed by representatives| Bolshevista and 4,000,000 bourgeoisie, This, 
of the strikers and mine operators at|he said, proves Russia a backward coun- 
Kansas City, October 6, The miners in|try. If it was up to date industrially, the 
this district will go back to work under| struggle would be between the proletariat, 
virtually the «are wage scale that was in| 4nd the bourgeol: 


effect before the «uspension of work April] isie almost wholly eliminated 
He cautioned his hearers not to make the 


mistake of confusing the Workers (Com- 
munist) Party of America with Russian 


& was announced that the new agree- 


ments will remain in offect until March 
lst, 1928 A joint committee of two exe-) Communists, and reminded them that in 
utives from the operators and two from|Russia they didn’t overthrow  Kerensky 


with the ballot; didn’t even advocate such 
a thing. They won the army and took 
possesion with their proletarian power. 
But the darge non-proletarian population 
is their handieap, and he pointed out that 
it in not desirable to have a large non- 
‘re affected in the south, while in Hlinois| proletarian or petty bourgeois population 
‘entimated that 7/4) miners and al-|éte argued for the advancement of industry 
nt aa many workers in other industries ,in all countries, “for with the development 
which had shut down because of the coal! of industry and capitalism develops also 
day |the proletariat, the hope of humanity.” 
ork the miners will receive $750 per| Source books for his talk were Lenin's 
April 1, Inst) On “Left Communism,” “Soviets at Work,” and 
ange from $125 to/"IMetatorship of the Proletariat.” and Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Beards “Economie In- 
Mine’ terpretation of the American Constitution ” 
books he pointed out tha 


the unions is to study conditions and re- 
port to larger joint senle committee on 
February 7, 1928 This report wil be 
taken as the basis for new negotiations 
next «pring. 

About 20,000 miners in three districts 


strike will go back to work. For 


ny, the rate prevailin 


tonnage the rate will 


Tews of the Unite 
will be, From Lenin's 


Workers predicted these settlement 
followed by agreements in other the «mall farmer, as well a» the petty 
hich suspended operations April t bourgeois, 1. a draw hack and a hindrance 
mentione! Indiana, and lowa, but would to communistic development, and must be 


vearding Ohio and|sliminated by evolutionary processes so 


hot express himself 
many mines that the final struggle may be betwren the 


Western Pennsylvania, shere 

have bee rating under » con laborer and the capitalist, the proletariat 
Htionk — Operat ney! and. the bourgeoisie 

vania are reporte * Two urek: ago Thompson spoke on 

boiled attituds with "Unions and Revoution the on 

the union ly people able to carry 0 ndustries 

fter capitaliem is averth are the 

310 Conference Called people “ho now operate them, the workers 

the only people sho will be able to run 

has been an LT Ne THR C05 the industries are the worker now 

Caonce tutled, for. Oet-der-t un them They are the industrial work 

th, Wiest by en ad the industrial workers hold 

1 Ware steed sy there hand> indus " 


hen they run them, stop when they st 


4 attend as matt we organize. he lec 
pyc ' 410 and Lips out of owner 
wow «whale wil! nto the hande of the worker 
A) papers und Rulleting please aril 
Seattle Meetings 
M. A. Hilton, Traveling Delegate 77 fhuratay Oetober VL Mm 
um Carl Brannin  pwnae he 
Change of Address World Today 
Saturday. Qetobes Vy eevkly omtertasr 
Iv the future please address all corres | meat 
fener on for 1 Uo at) or TOU) Sunday eteber 
20 at Aber Washington, to Box 304) ng JP, Thompsor 
cI sty Jacob Rerola | pitatiem 


Workers Subscription Campaign 


e are just three weeks more to goin which to send in that sub and 
get your name on the prize contest list. We have decided to close the cam- 
paign with the last week in October. How many subs will you send in 
before that time? There is no better time than now to spread the circul 
tion of the Industrial Worker, [f you have read this issue through until 
you came to this announcement you cannot help but be enthused by the 
activity spreading throughout the I, W, W. Help it to keep spreading 
by spreading the circulation of our papers. 

The Industrial Worker is offering you some valuable prizes, donated 
to ua free. Here they are: . 

One set of 20 Vanguard Press Bodks, your own selection. 

One set of 10 Vanguard Press books, your ow lection. 
: One set Marx's “Capital,” donated by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
Hinons, 

One “The Struggle for Existence,” by Walter Thomas Mills, donated 
by the San Francisco Labor College, 1254 Market Street, San Francisco. 

HOW YOU GET THE PRIZES: For every one dollar sent in on a 
new subscription we give the sender a number; at the end of this campaign 
these numbers will be drawn by some I, W. W. Branch; the first number 
drawn will have his choice of the last three prizes named above, the second 
number will have choice of the next two, and the third number will have 


the remaining prize. The first prize named above, the 20 Vanguard books, | 


is a SPECIAL PRIZE, to be awarded to the person or Branch sending in 
the largest number of subscribers during the campaign. This is a good 
chance for some Branch t® start « Branch library with 20 Vanguard press 
books. All Vanguard books are class conscious books for class-conscious 
workers, they publish no other kind; and the winner may pick his own 
20 books out of the Vanguard catalogue. For the other three prizes, the 
more numbers you have the more chances you have to win; so it behooves 
you, then, to send in all the subscribers you can. 

THIS WEEK'S ENTRIES: Thos. Ballantyne, $2.00, 850, 851; Guy 
B. Askew, $1.00, 852; Construction Workers Branch, New York, $13.00, 
863, 854, 855, 856, 857, 858 859, 860, 861, 862, 863, 864, 865; August 
Radtke, '$6.00, 866, 867, 868, 869, 870, 871; Carlisle Cronkrite, $1.00, 
872; Paul Kikke, $10,00, 873, 874, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 882; 
Luigi Selafuno, $1.00, 883; Matt ‘Mattson, $1.00, 884; George Brehm, 
1.00, 885. 


COME ON NOW F'! 


Subscribe Or Get Subscribers On This Blank 


INDUSTRIAL WORKER, Box 1857, Seattle, Washington. Rates one year 
$2.00; Six months, $1.00, Canada and foreign countries, one year 
$2.60; Six months, $1.25. b 


'ELLOW WORKERS, PUT SOME PEP INTO IT. 


with the petty bourge-| i» 


printed by the Washington Federation of 
Labor in which it was stated that A. F. 
of L. officials could not call a genetal 
strike in behalf of Sacco and Vansetti 
cause it would break “sacred contracts,’ 
and the article intimated that “sacred: con- 
tracts” were of more importance than 
trial in one court house.” 
“In other words,” the speaker said, “it 
was better not to violate contracts than it 
was to save the lives of tao innocent men 
whose ideals would benefit the whole hu- 
man race." But not being an I. W. W., the 
speaker failed to nee the economic side of 
the question and stressed the violence side. 
“William Green,” he said, “could have 
armed his five million members (its only 
two million and m half, Mr. Merriam) and 
could have released Sacco and Vansetti.” 
What the speaker failed to’ see, appar- 
ently, was that the mere breaking, oF 
thrent of beaking, those “sacred contracts” 
by a general strike of all A. F. of L. work 
ers would have won freedom for Sacco and 
Vanzetti without any trouble, while the 
arming of five million men would bring 
five million more down against them and 
precipitate civil war The I. W, W. atti 
been a peaceful general 
trike, and it would have won where the 
esult of the other method would be doubt 
ful Shut off five million labor power (or 
two and a half million) and you shut down 
industry, and that is the hardest blow you 
fan strike, the most powerful weapon you 


tude would has 


| 
| English law, Roman law, Mesatc Ian, all 
«voluted from Hammurabia's Code, accord 
ker, and our modern United 
law runs it a close paralell, the 
greatest divergence sbe:ng, perhi nthe 
8 penalty for near 
was death 


nenalty  Hammurab 


}ty all eiotation 


ing wan one of the thing 
<oth which Hammurab 


Fortune 
fealt in his code 
hes auperstition, and 
man accused of 


vied that 


ery should jamp un the 


Ame out altve he wns 
y had to be hallest 


and the “defendant” took the accuser 
pi yf he died an the river the ac 

the “defendants” — property 
There were physician as well as now 


Jando they had the modern custom of over 
|snarine or prolonging an illness, so the 


Cate provided if a physician operated 


and cured him the doctor should 
shekels of iver, but if he failed 
o cure him the doctor should have his 


and cut off 


Labor 
worker seem to have been a problem then 


| 
| 
| 
| tions between employer and 
|: well we now, for Hammurabin provided 
that if a man hire free labor he should 
pay him enicht ger of gain per year, a ger 
heing, the speaker said, about 45 or 40 
Sushels He also had laws providing for 
& labor commissioner, and a building code, 
the latter providing that if a worker put 
up a house and it fell and killed the own 
er the worker should be put to death; if 
it killed the owner's son the worker's son 
hould be put to dpath, or his wife or his 
slave and so on; but if the house fell and 
did not kill anyone the worker should re- 
build and strengthen it. For building the 
house he should receive two shekelx of 
ilver 

There were laws to protect widows and 
minor children; a bankrupt law; a part 
| nership law, and laws dealing with vier 
| und rotten conditions. For slandering an- 
other person, the slanderer should have his 
forehead branded. There was a divorce 
law for both men and women, imprison. 


band owed a debt the creditor might take 
his. wife in payment, and if a woman owed 
fa debt the creditor could take her hus- 
band. 
Hammural 


tempered with mercy which, he declared. 


Street system of exploitation of the work- 
ing class. Ninety percent of the United 
States Constitution, he aid, is a docum 

for the administration of property; $0 per- 
cent of our laws are the same; and conse 
quently 85 or 90 percent of our crimes are 
crimes against property, only about 15 per- 
cent of them being moral crimes of man 
against man where no property rights are 
involved. ‘The men who adopted the Con- 
stitution, he stated, were all property hold- 
ers-ahd the “sacred right of property’ was 
more important to them than the sacred 


ment and enslavement for debt; if a hus) 


the mpoaker anid, was not- 
ef said just the opposite and that it was 
ed as a man who stood firmly for Justice] 214 to really find out which was telling 


oh 
is a far cry from today with our Wall.) 1 nerd feelings and wanted all to work 


i 
tH 
ie 


Hid 


“2. At 7:30 and 8:30 Masses, the ush- 
ers will offer envelopes to everyone com- 
ing inte church. Then, immediately after 
the sermon, walk to the front of the 
|ehureh without waiting for the Credo, 
| make @ne genuflection and walk slowly 
\back between the pews ready to give an 
Jenvelope to anyone who meds one. This 
| will allow plenty of time to get to the 
rear of the church, get your collection 
\basket and proceed to take up the collec- 
|tion at the usual time | 

“3. Take your time iwhen going around | 
with the collection basket. Those who| 
don't put anything in, pause in front of | 
them with the basket. Have pledge cards| 
in your hand; stop and give a card to ew 
eryone in each pew whe fait in a loose 
coin, oF nothing 

“4 $30 Ushe will remain and dis 
tribute envelopes in all the pews after the 
people have gone out Put an envelope 
in every place 

5 10.30 Ushers, see that everyone hi 
an envelope before taking up the collec- 
tion. Immediately after sermon, walk to) 
front af the church, make one genuflec- | 
tion and walk slowly back between the 
pews with envelopes in your band. This| 
4 to be done every Sunday and not just 
one Sunday The people in the pews will 
imbeate of they want an envelope When: 

come to take ap the collection, nearly 
ryboly will have an envelope 


“Father McAstockey told us plainly the 
success of the new Sunday Envelope Sys-| 
tem depends on the Ushera We may be| 
mall in numbers but we sure are there 
| when there 1» a definite thing to be done 
| Sunday after Sunday, boys let's do it” 


Subseribe for the worker! 
We need subscribers; get them 


LW. W. MEMBERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The summing up by the distriet attorney 
was excellent He gave the supreme court 
|deciston in the ease of Kansas va. Fiske) 
|and pointed out that all the proof in the 
|case showed that these men were fired for 
membership in the I. W. W., contrary t 
|the statute. Farrar quoted the Burns (Ci 
lifornia) case and claimed that the I. W.| 
W and the Sacco-Vantetti Defense Com-| 
mittée were one and the same; also that | 
|the Colorado statute was unconstitutional, | 
| awoting similar statutes in other states | 
that have been held unconstitutional, (This | 
lin the first ease brought up under Statute | 
3928, and it was to be a test case to get | 
4 ruling on the constitutionality of the) 
law.) | 

The decision of Judge Allen was that:| 
he hoped that if there was @ strike that 
|the strikers wonJd not break any of the 


|iaws, but that they would make it a good) 
‘strike and all stick together and make | 
things better for All the miners; that the 
witnesses on one side had said one thing 
and the witnesses of the other side had 


¢ truth; that he wanted to put an end 


together in harmony; therefore he would 

find the defendant “not guilty.” Quite an 

elaborate decision. 

“The purpote of having MeBrayer 
arrested was to get before the people 
@f Colorado the fact that laws can be 
broken by officials of the companies 
with impunity; that the companies, 
through their officials are continually 
breaking the laws they themselves are 
apa boasting of upholding. & 

mosk of hypocrisy was torn 
for a moment during the trial of Me- 
Arever.: 5 


vase 
Ss wet 


Beare =o 
we long. 


m4 eg] ne of the Balbo for 98 conta a0 bear, 
i not a smile on the face of one and probably 
‘Chinesq Seamen's Union and/..o¢ one red card in the outfit. 
E A. little further along in » half acre 
field was a mare and her young colt, the 


Insist to 
men's Union in Hong Keng Branch.” 
Signed, Reorganization Committee. 
Seal Chinese Seamen's Union. 
No. 56, First floor, Tai Ping Road South. 
Canton, China. 


ing that her vacation was short, realizing 
that as yoon as the young one was able to 
tend to himself she would once more be 
called on to contribute her share towards 
the upkeep of some parasite. 

I panced through some beautiful country 
which reminded me somewhat of the High- 
lands of Scotland but alas the beauties of 


LABOR SURPLUS EXISTS 
“IN| CALIFORNIA TOWNS —[sstor“ae Somstaatybiseratd in sone 
es ind red all over, 
SAYS U.S. LABOR BUREAU| 20 cist targe capitate neti 


tions the smoke from which neutralizes the 


John J. Walsh, 
Secretary-Treas. I. U. 510. 


There is a large surplus of labor in the 
San Prancisco bay region industrial dis- 
triet, according to a report of the U. S 
Department of Labor, Pacific Division. A 
marked surplus of workers was noted at 
Crockett. The whole territory, embracing 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
northbay towns, is particularly overstocked 
in building mechanica. The only shortage 
of labor was reported by a shoe factory ai 
fa trunk and bag manufacturing plant. Con 
siderable farm heip has been used in Ale» 
meda county, but more workers are avail 


fragrance of the beautiful flowers for 
miles around 
“There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose, 
The village preachers modest mansion rose, 
Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart” 
In one little village I cathe in contact 
with the sky-pilot who after some discus 
mon on the economs situation imparted 
the fact that T was a dangerous radical 
and ought to be put away somewhere where 
| could not contaminate the minds of the 


respectable people. Superstition seemed to 


eble than can be supplied with jobs Con be the order of the day in this «mal! burg. 
struction activities in the district were T=] O° ace diging # drain told me that his 
ported very active wages were 30 cents an hour and ocing & 

The same condition exists in the LOS) jarried man had quite « hard time exist 
Angeles district, according to the report.) ing but he added “I know things will come 
including that city, Long Beach. Santa) our ait right, I have faith in the Almighty 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, Pasadena andy 1 khowed him or attempted to show him 
Riverside, There is an unusual surplus of that the rebel of Galilee, Jesus, did not 
building-trades-men in this district, al-| savocate a celestial paradise but a pare. 
though building operations are extensive.| iige right on this earth: he listened a few 


‘Many laborers are leaving for other rem-|minutes, uttered the one word atheist and 


joms to obtain employment, the report] “Smmenced slaving again digging his pick 
vs CTE deer with cach ewiagy let 
convineed that nothing short of a surgical 

PRESENT TOTAL’ Speration would be effective in his case 
The more I travel, the more I see the 
a tran page urgent need of Industrial organization that 


will bring about the downfall of capitalicm 
ot L. have been gradually becoming great-|1nd institute in ite stead a aystem of vocie- 
er.” the council. believes ty where one contribute according to 

‘ie premrams ha eon made in negetia:|his ability and recerve scconding to his 
tions with the Int. Federation of Trade need 
Unions (Amsterdam) but pleasure is 
pressed at the progress of the Pan-Amer 

z jor L «The Amencan -yecne 

aa. the Tree dmcations, contributed loin The Industrial Workers of the World 
most $14,000 of the Pan-American’s total ) 
revenue of $14,412.42 

‘The campaign against the Communist» 
in the unions is touched on. as are the legal | 
and judicial obstacles to trade union de al, Washington. located 
fense and growth, worker clucatio, old| about 7 mile {-om Morton and 2 miles 
‘age pensions, the labor press, Mississippi |off the highws) lire out in Seattle or on 
flood, prohibition and tucked away in the| the job. If yr ext your job m: eamp, do 
report of the delegates to she Pan-amer-| not have to em “hrough the leaving office 
jean congrens, a resolution “for securing | while if you fie in Seattle you must sicn 
justice for Sacco and Vanzetti.” |the blacklist Steep ground wo mdve 

Despite the rapid decline im membership | One slack line and one high Ileal Board 
the largest single item of expenditure of | fair at 45 cents a meal Bed $100. Camp 
the federation the past year was in organ leonditions fair. Lot of men coming and 
fners’ wages and expenses, a total of /qoing, as thé falling and ducking by the 
$114,778.78. President William Green re bushel does not make the men very much 
ceived a wage of $12,000 and traveling ex: | Rigging men $5.25, setion men $3 15, low 
pense of $8,012.46. Secretary Morrison re | falling 35 cents per M. bucking 30 cents 
ceived a wage of $10,000 and $1,870.24 | Workers are advised that literature i« 
traveling expense. The Samuel Gompers} much needed by the boys in the camps and 
memorial fund remains af $98.50, the same delegates should bring in all possible books 
as last year, and the Woodrow Wilson | ete. 
memorial building fund is stil! at $1,606.06 


L W. W. PREAMBLE 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. There can 
as ‘Buy as hunger and want are found among millions of working people 
te tab Yow who make up the employing claas have all the good things of life. 

witocen these tie elaasce a atruggle must go om until the workers of the world 
possesmion of the earth and the machinery of production, and 
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Com. 
t'the centering of the management of industries into fewer and fewer 
trade unions wnadle to cope with the ever-growing power of the em 
“clase. The trade unions foster-a state of affairs which allows one set of work 
‘another ac! of workers in the sama industry, thereby helping 
wars. Morever, the trade unions aid the employing class 
the belief that the working class have interests i common 
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